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Book Review Number 


Spiritual Values and World Affairs. By Sir Alfred Zimmern. 

New York, Oxford University Press, 1939. $3.00. 

It is not often that the layman preaches to the clergy. 
In this little book Sir Alfred Zimmern, professor of inter- 
national relations at Oxford University, analyzes the spir- 
itual aspects of international affairs as one political scien- 
tist sees them. “The Christian,” he declares, “is not and 
never can be at home in public affairs, least of all in 
international affairs. His standards are not the standards 
of the everyday world. Between the things of Caesar and 
the Kingdom of God there is a perpetual tension, a ten- 
sion that is at its highest when, as in the case of Africa, 
Caesar’s power is least subject to control. In order to 
play his part in Caesar’s world, the Christian needs, on 
the one hand, to arm himself with an understanding of 
Caesar’s problems . . . and, on the other, . . . to keep open 
his line of communication with his own spiritual base. 

“Such is Christianity in action: a spirit, an attitude, a 
dynamic not tied to any system or doctrine or formula, 
but penetrating every issue, searching into every question, 
from its own particular line of approach. Christians will 
always differ in their political opinions. What unites 
them is something deeper than an ideology. When was 
the world ever in greater need of this dynamic?” 

While he thus insists on the importance of the 
“spiritual” in international affairs, the author is convinced 
of the harm done by “mere sentimentality.” In the en- 
thusiastic support of the League of Nations by the British 
churches “three overriding considerations” were lost sight 
of: (1) Christians, he comments, as “members of an 
ecumenical society” have “a special responsibility” to 
avoid “any lack of sympathy or understanding in refer- 
ences to the concerns of fellow Christians in other coun- 
tries.” (2) The League of Nations “was, or is, a short- 
distance issue,” calling for “little or no personal effort 
on the part of the individual citizen.” It should, therefore, 
not have been supported as “the one and only thing that 
matters in the international life of today.” (3) The 
churches should have “warned Christians in season and 
out of season against the delusion that the League could 
in any way be associated with the conception of the King- 
dom of God.” 

While Sir Alfred’s discussion is directed to British 
Christians it is equally important for American readers. 


The Church and the Political Problem of Our Day. By Karl 
Barth. New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1939. $1.00. 


Much has been said recently concerning a change in 


Karl Barth’s religious philosophy. He deprecates this 
interpretation but the average reader of the present little 
volume (less than 100 pages) will scarcely avoid the 
impression that the impact of a new political situation 
has induced a modification of theological statement. To 
be sure, Barth is at pains to show that the propriety and 
obligation of the Church to speak on a political issue is 
limited to its institutional involvement: unless the Church 
as Church has something at stake and unless its testi- 
mony is unequivocal it should not speak. Indeed, at one 
point it would seem that the Church’s opposition to 
National Socialism arises out of the prospect that “to- 
morrow or the day after” the Nazi system will invade 
other countries and transform the “society which sur- 
rounds and conditions the Church.” 

At the same time the indictment of National Socialism 
which appears in these pages is essentially a direct ethical 
challenge and a proclamation of the relevance of the gospel 
to contemporary political and social events. The Church 
is faced with an inescapable “decision.” Here is a pas- 
sage which sounds like the much maligned social gospel : 
“Let the Church which never at any time dares to be a 
party—out of pure anxiety simply of being brushed with 
a ‘mudguard,’ simply of appearing as though she might 
have embraced a party—look and see whether she is not 
now really, of necessity, compromising herself, i.e., com- 
promising herself with the Devil, to whom no ally is dearer 
than a Church, so absorbed in caring for her good reputa- 
tion and clean garments, that she keeps eternal silence, 
is eternally meditating, eternally discussing, eternally neu- 
tral, a Church so troubled about the transcendence of the 
Kingdom of God—a thing which isn’t really so easy to 
menace !—that she has become a dumb dog. This is just 
the thing which must not take place—must not take 
place today.” 

On the question of war and peace Barth thinks that a 
“praying Church” “must support armed defence against 
the advancement of the dissolution of the just state, just 


as she would support a police measure taken in the 
normal way.” F. E. J 


The Christian Alternative to World Chaos. By Luman J. 
Shafer. New York, Round Table Press, 1940. $2.00. 
Dr. Shafer, chairman of the Committee on International 

Relations of the Foreign Missions Conference of North 

America, presents here a plea for a “world federal govern- 

ment.” The “world fellowship of Christianity,” he be- 

lieves, “offers the greatest hope” of “building a moral 
climate suitable for world organization” in the “chaos of 
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the modern world.” But if this is to be done “there must 
be a clear understanding of the difference in the implica- 
tion of Christian faith for the individual and for society. 

. The individual Christian must be made aware of the 
sins of society as well as the sins of the individual. He 
must demand that the redemptive principle be applied 
to the state and to the world of states as well as to his 
own individual conduct.” The individual Christian must 
also “understand what the Christian world view calls for 
in the way of a world government and these Christians 
need to unite in an effort to bring about this new world 
order.” 

There must be a “reorientation in Christian thinking” 
which will put the missionary movement “back into the 
central life of the church,” for “the world Christian fellow- 
ship and the ecumenical movement have a major responsi- 
bility for building an orderly world.” The Christian Church 
has today “one of the great opportunities of history. 

. to make vital its dedication to the universal good of 
all men under God and to build consciously for a world 
political organization that will be the expression in po- 
litical life of the ecumenical Church.” I. M. C. 


The Idea of a Christian Society. By T. S. Eliot. New York, 

Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1940. $1.50. 

Although it has only about, 100 short pages this book 
presents a thesis on which lengthy commentaries could 
be written. The discussion reflects the Catholic point of 
view as to the superiority of such a type of society as 
prevailed during the Middle Ages in which the Christian 
system was the central core of the prevailing culture. 
Society today (and Mr. Eliot is speaking specifically of 
British society) is characterized by “a culture which is 
mainly negative, but -which, so far as it is positive, is 
still Christian.” In future it will become either positively 
Christian or pagan. Liberalism in general is characterized 
by “a progressive discarding of elements in historical 
Christianity which appear superfluous or obsolete.” “The 
Liberal notion that religion was a matter of private belief 
and of conduct in private life, and that there is no reason 
why Christians should not be able to accommodate them- 
selves to any world which treats them good-naturedly, is 
becoming less and less tenable.” 


Mr. Eliot is not thinking of a society of Christians or 
even a society whose government is made up of Christians. 
He remarks that “even if, in the present conditions, all 
persons in positions of the highest authority were devout 
and orthodox Christians, we should not expect to see very 
much difference in the conduct of affairs. The Christian 
and the unbeliever do not, and cannot, behave very differ- 
ently in the exercise of office; for it is the general ethos 
of the people they have to govern, not their own piety, 
that determines the behavior of politicians.” The purpose 
of a Christian education in its broad aspect would there- 
fore not be merely to “make men and women pious Chris- 
tians” but rather would render people “able to think in 
Christian categories.” Not what the rulers believed would 
be the important consideration but rather the “beliefs to 
which they would be obliged to conform.” 

A Christian society would be one in which “the natural 
end of man—virtue and well-being in community—is ac- 
knowledged for all, and the supernatural end—beatitude— 
for those who have the eyes to see it.” This means, 
frankly, that for the masses of the people Christianity 
would be largely a matter of conformity: “a matter of 
behavior and habit.” This note in the thesis read in 
conjunction with Mr. Eliot’s moderate comments on Fas- 


cism, which he seems to believe not wholly irreconcilable 
to Christianity, may be disturbing to American readers, 
On the other hand, it is hard to escape his challenge to 
democracy as we have it: “The term ‘democracy,’ as I 
have said again and again, does not contain enough posi- 
tive content to stand alone against the forces that you 
dislike—it can easily be transformed by them. If you 
will not have God (and He is a jealous God) you should 
pay your respects to Hitler or Stalin.” 

An interesting feature is the devotion of more than a 
quarter of the book to notes in which relevant comments 
of Christopher Dawson, Middleton Murry, J. H. Oldham 
and others are reported. F. E. J. 


Democracy Today and Tomorrow. Eduard Benes. New 

York, Macmillan Company, 1939, Py 00. 

In the spring of 1939 Eduard Benes, former President 
of Czechoslovakia, delivered a series of lectures on the 
history and future of democracy which are presented in 
this volume. Dr. Benes outlines first the history of de- 
mocracy in the world and then considers the problems 
which it faces today. The League of Nations is, he de- 
clares, “a medium for the democratization of political and 
social life.” But the League cannot function in an un- 
democratic world. “A real and effective activity of the 
League of Nations as it is constituted today—or of a 
League based on similar principles—will only be possible 
when Europe and the world again return to democracy.” 

The world, Dr. Benes says, has “constantly oscillated 
between a struggle for humanist universalism, fighting for 
freedom . . . on one hand, and on the other hand the 
exclusive rule in the state of a religion or a political 
system . .. based on violence, oppression, and lack of 
freedom.” Europe is “once more in the throes of a great 
regeneration.” Only “a kind of United States of Europe” 
can “save Europe from complete and final collapse and 
moral and material ruin.” But he does not despair. “The 
present crisis in Europe and in the world is . . . the con- 
tinuation of the fight for a better society. That is the 
ideal of democracy. This ideal is something so high, so 
valuable, and so dignified that it is worth believing and 
living. It is worth being a democrat.” I. M. C. 


Democracy. By Thomas Jefferson. Edited by Saul K. 
190 York, D. Appleton-Century Company, 


Mr. Padover thinks that this organization of excerpts 
from the writings of Jefferson, “the St. Paul of American 
democracy,” is a century and a half overdue. The ma- 
terial is organized according to subject and although it 
covers a period of 50 years it can be read continuously with 
absorbing interest. There never was a time perhaps when 
what Thomas Jefferson thought about public questions 
was more relevant than today. Only a few passages can 
be noted here. 

“The earth belongs to the living, not to the dead.” 
Society should not give man’s life artificial continuance 
through the control of a dead hand. Human rights are 
natural and belong to man as a divine creation but these 
rights are balanced in social living under a utilitarian 
principle. Only an educated man is a safe citizen. The 
rural dweller is much more likely than the city dweller 
to make a good citizen. There is a natural aristocracy of 
ability which is opposed to the artificial aristocracy of 
privilege. Universal education is necessary to bring out 
the true “aristoi”. 

Some of Jefferson’s views show evident modification 
with the years. In 1789 in arguing for the Bill of Rights 
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he pointed to the legal check on government which it put 
in the hands of the judiciary. This is manifestly, though 
not explicitly, related to the principle of “judicial review” 
of Congressional legislation frequently debated today. 
Later we find him saying much stronger things about the 
judiciary than Franklin Roosevelt has said: it is “the 
subtle corps of sappers and miners constantly working 
under ground to undermine the foundations of our con- 
federated fabric.” 

A stout defender of freedom of the press throughout 
his life he nevertheless reached the point where he could 
say that “a suppression of the press could not more 
completely deprive the nation of its benefits, than is done 
by its abandoned prostitution to falsehood.” He suggested 
this procedure to be followed by an editor by way of 
reform: “Divide his paper into four chapters, heading the 
Ist, Truths. 2d, Probabilities. 3d, Possibilities. 4th, 
Lies. The first chapter would be very short.” Strongly 
impressed by the danger of eligibility of a president to 
reelection he nevertheless urged Washington to stand for 
a second term. 

Jefferson’s religious views are difficult to summarize. 
The general impression that he was a Deist would seem 
to be correct although at one time he calls himself a 
materialist as opposed to the religious outlook of Jesus. 
Over against repentance and forgiveness Jefferson would 
put the necessity of good works. However, he called 
himself “a disciple of the doctrines of Jesus,” hence “a real 
Christian.” He was passionately devoted to religious lib- 
erty, which he seems, however, to have thought of entirely 
in individual terms. F. E. J. 


The Roots of American Civilization. By Curtis P. Nettels. 

New York, F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. $5.50. 

Dixon Ryan Fox, as editor of the Crofts American 
History Series to which this book belongs, says in the 
Foreword, “Scholars have discovered as much about the 
America of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries in the 
past forty years as they knew before that time,” and 
expresses the belief that in no other one volume “has so 
much of this modern scholarship been laid under con- 
tribution, or its results so clearly analyzed and fused into 
so coherent an account, informed throughout by the 
author’s own original investigations, as in the book before 
us.” It is an impressive piece of historical work which 
goes back as far as the period of European expansion to 
find the sources of American political, economic, social 
and religious life. 

An early chapter is entitled “The Reformation and the 
New World.” Mr. Nettels’ discussion of Calvinism sug- 
gests strongly that of Tawney. Calvinism “sanctified 
every form of productive labor.” (The author cites the 
titles of Calvinistic books: Navigation Spiritualized, 
Husbandry Spiritualized, The Religious Weaver). It was 
easy, therefore, for Richard Baxter to say, “If God show 
you a way in which you may lawfully get more than in 
another way ..., if you refuse this, and choose the less 
gainful way, you cross one of the ways of your calling, 
and refuse to be God’s steward.” 

Another chapter deals with “Government and Religion.” 
Two trends in American history are noted: one toward 
concentration of wealth and power in a few hands and 
the other a counter movement for the dispersion of wealth 
among the masses. The first was the result of enterprise 
and the second the result of expediency—promoters had 
to give immigrants an incentive in order to secure settlers. 
The frontier dwellers enjoyed property and economic free- 
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dom, yet they were continually in conflict with large prop- 
erty owners. “The ensuing strife has been a central theme 
of American history.” 

A charming passage describes the case of Anne Hutchin- 
son who made so much trouble for Governor Winthrop: 
“Consumed with a passion for theology and self-expres- 
sion, she began to hold Thursday meetings in her com- 
modious house where she repeated the gist of the Sunday 
sermons for the benefit of hard-working wives unable to 
attend church. Before long she was expounding her own 
views and passing judgment upon the ministers.” How- 
ever, the clergy won out and established their “inflexible 
rule.” 

In a later chapter on “Culture and Religion,” the author 
notes three tendencies in early American Protestantism. 
(1) Some churches, the Anglican, e.g., are dominated by 
the aristocratic spirit of the upper class. (2) Other 
churches, such as the Baptist and Methodist (after 1750) 
as well as some of the smaller sects, were dominated by 
middle-class groups and took on a more democratic pattern. 
(3) The Quakers, Presbyterian, Dutch Reformed and 
other bodies experienced “an inner conflict between aristo- 
cratic and democratic tendencies.” F. E. J. 


Dictatorship in the Modern World. 2nd ed. Edited by Guy 
Stanton Ford. Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 
1939. $3.50. 

Fourteen scholars, American and European, contribute 
to this symposium on modern dictatorships. The essays 
cover both theory and practice for the different countries 
under dictatorial regimes. Only a few can be noted here. 
What is really important today, says Max Lerner, former 
editor of the Nation, in “The Pattern of Dictatorship,” 
is “the scheme of society and view of life represented by 
the dictatorial regime, the process of building it, and the 
consequences that flow from it.” Fascism is “the impor- 
tant pattern of dictatorship today” because of its “con- 
temporary persuasiveness,” “its position as the focal point 
for anti-democratic action,” and, most important, “its con- 
tinuity with the whole line of development of the Western 
state. 

Harold C. Deutsch, assistant professor of history at the 
University of Minnesota, finds that the “chief strength 
and principal justification” of the Nazi regime comes from 
the “harmonization of old and new forces.” The leader is 
“much more than a symbol, more than an instrument of 
class interests. He is . . . the legitimate son of his time.” 
Of the struggle between church and state, the writer 
thinks that “the swastika, an age-old symbol of primitive 
religions, cannot rest in peace with the Cross and that one 
or the other must eventually challenge its rival to mortal 
combat.” The Catholic Church is, he believes, “fore- 
ordained” to bear the brunt of the attack. 

In view of events since this volume was written Hans 
Kohn’s comment on the new nations of Central Europe 
is particularly interesting. He says: “The real threat 
to the necessarily slow growth of democracy in this part 
of the world . . . comes only from the international situa- 
tion. . . . In spite of the tremendous pressure exercised by 
internationally triumphant Fascism, the new states in 
Central and Eastern Europe showed, especially after the 
Pact of Munich, a surprising strength of resistance.” 

Thomas K. Ford describes the development of Kamalist 
Turkey from “one of the most backward of nations to one 
promising great progress.” “Neither the man nor the 
regime fits the commonly accepted pattern” of dictatorship, 
although there are “evident similarities.” 
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The dictators of Latin-America, according to J. Fred 
Rippy of the University of Chicago, “may not like democ- 
racy among a constituency such as theirs, but they have 
not gone totalitarian. They still give lip service, and per- 
haps more, to the democratic way of life.” 

“Fascist economy is society organized permanently for 
war,” Calvin B. Hoover of Duke University points out. 
“The shadow of private and corporate control of industry 
was maintained, but the substance largely disappeared.” 


Democracy Works. By On Garfield Hays. New York, 


Random House, 1939. 

A well-known champion of civil liberties, who calls 
himself “just liberal,” describes the way democracy works 
in this country. It includes, he points out, employment, 
working conditions, collective bargaining, production, dis- 
tribution, consumption, and the standard of living, as well 
as politics per se and the extension of government ac- 
tivities to include relief and the TVA. The “changes of 
the last hundred years,” he says, have come about “by a 
constant struggle against vested interests.” 

“The worker earns more both in monetary and real 
wages for laboring little more than half the time of his 
forebear. He has more leisure, greater education and a 
far higher standard of living. He is gaining a constantly 
increasing proportion of the product of his labor and of 
the national income. He has more political and economic 
power largely because of universal suffrage, popular edu- 
cation and trade unionism. . . 

. a greater portion of the tax burden has been shifted 
to the rich or more prosperous, and the constantly increas- 
ing and graduated income, gift and estate taxes mean that 
a large proportion of the surplus above a certain level is 
taken by the state for social purposes. 

“|. . a greater and increasing share of the national 
income is used by the state and in time we shall perhaps 
all in a sense be working for the government. In turn, 
the government has constantly gone into new lines and 
extended its functions and this trend will no doubt con- 
tinue. ... Today the state recognizes that the citizen is en- 
titled to a job, that it is the duty of the government to 
assist those ‘overtaken by disaster,’ whether caused by act 
of God or the industrial system. .. . 

“The democratic system, giving free play to thought and 
expression of all kinds, gradually absorbs new ideas, mak- 
ing use of them when they fit into the framework of 
existing institutions. . . . All that the dictatorships have to 
offer is the proposal that there is only one way—their way 
—to salvation.” LMC. 


State of War Permanent Unless ——. By Louis Wallis. New 
York, Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1938. $1.00. 
The thesis of this book is that war is a natural out- 

growth of economic policies pursued by each nation in the 
past. Permitting individuals to own and speculate in land 
and derive income from the unearned increments in the 
value of land is pointed to as not only the basis of privilege 
but as a hindrance to the full use of land and the growth 
of industry. 

Mr. Wallis declares that “the menace of the so-called 
‘Rome-Berlin axis’ grows out of underlying conditions in 
Italy and Germany, and not out of the personalities of 
Mussolini and Hitler. It is not the dictators themselves 
that the world has to deal with primarily, but the economic 
problems which produce dictatorship.” 

The remedy is, as he conceives it, to tax land values so 
heavily as to bring the fullest use of land. This, he be- 


lieves, would be basic to improvements in each nation. He 
insists that “the steady pressure of a lopsided, aristocratic 
fiscal system is virtually ‘freezing’ a state of war into our 
economic and social structure” and that “war conditions 
will become permanent unless fundamental economic 
changes are promptly effected here and abroad.” 
Furthermore, “the modern state, even yet, embodies 
feudalistic survivals in the form of archaic landed privilege 
and unscientific methods of taxation, which must give way 
before the onward march of labor and capital into an era 
of still greater freedom.” A. E. S. 


The Social and Political Doctrines of Contemporary Europe, 
By Michael Oakeshott. New York, Macmillan Company, 
1939. $3.50. 

At a time when the different “isms” are so important 
in politics this collection of authoritative statements of the 
more important social and political doctrines of modern 
Europe should be very useful. Mr. Oakeshott has limited 
himself to representative democracy, Catholicism, Com- 
munism, Fascism, and National Socialism. He has en- 
deavored to present “the best available statements—some- 
times official, always authoritative—of the more important 
elements which compose the doctrine.” The theories 
treated are those which are “represented in the life and 
order of some national community.” In European thought 
today, he points out, there are “at least five separate and 
distinct ways of conceiving the fundamental character of 
society, and, by implication, five separate and distinct ways 
of conceiving the nature and earthly destiny of man.’ 

A brief bibliography is included for each chapter. 

I. M. C. 


Neo-Neutrality. By Georg Cohn. Translated from the Danish 
by Arthur "Keller and Einar _ New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1939, $3.75. 

The system of warlike sanctions, for which Article XVI 
of the Covenant of the League provided has failed, says a 
Danish scholar, Chairman of the International Law Di- 
vision of the Danish Foreign Ministry, while “the idea of 
neutrality ... has preserved its vitality.” But “traditional 
neutrality” is not enough. The “neo-neutrality” which he 
advocates “requires that really effective measures be ap- 
plied against both belligerents.” Like traditional neu- 
trality it demands “theprivilege to remain out of war,” 
and provides, in a modified form, measures for doing so. 
But it “recognizes no obligation of impartiality. It... 
rules out war, both morally and legally, regardless of its 
causes or motives, whether it is a war of aggression or a 
war of defense.” Its methods are, therefore, different 
from those of traditional neutrality. ‘Neo-neutrality 
means war-prevention without participation in war.” It 
“attempts to organize the political and economic interests 
of the nonparticipating states for the purpose of avoiding 
war or bringing it to an end by a well-prepared and 
efficient system, which i in time will gather strength enough 
to prevent war.’ 


An extended bibliography is appended. I. M. C. 


Within Germany. By Oswald Garrison Villard. York, 

D. Appleton-Century Company, Inc., 1940. $1.0 

The German people seem “depressed and heel 
facing the future with deep discouragement,” says Oswald 
Garrison Villard after a stay of “nearly a month” in 
Germany in the fall of 1939. Mr. Villard, well-known 
liberal journalist, has known Germany well all his life 
and this little book gives much more than the usual tourist’s 
impression of a country. The Germans are, of course, 
“all patriotic,” nevertheless, there is “far from a united 
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front.” “Whether Hitler is still the master of Germany, 
and if so, how much longer the army will permit him to 
remain so,” is one of the “imponderables that make any 
attempt at prophecy a most hazardous venture.” Mr. 
Villard was the first foreign journalist to visit Prague 
since July, 1939. The Hacha government has lost “the 
last vestige of authority,” except for the army of 7,000 
men, since Germany has gained control of the schools, the 
press, industry and the courts. I. M. C. 


The Philosophy of Physical Science. By Sir Arthur Edding- 
ton. New York, Macmillan Company, 1939. $2.50. 


The Human Meaning of Science. By Arthur H. Compton. 
Chapel Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1940. $1.00. 
The common man is a “common-sense realist” who 

takes the material world at face value. He may think of 

himself as an idealist, but he thinks of the objective world 
as existing “out there.” Traditional science supported the 
common-sense view, but latterly the naive realist is con- 
fronted with a concept of extension—length, e.g—which 
is dependent on velocity ; with a concept of “matter” whose 

“particles” do not exist in any definite place; and other 

ideas that seem to the layman mystical rather than 

“scientific.” 

Mr. Eddington sees physical hypotheses replaced by 
“epistemological” principles—that is, principles of knowl- 
edge. He illustrates his approach by reference to an 
ichthyologist who is exploring the life of the ocean but 
who arbitrarily limits the world of fishes to what can be 
be caught in his net. Thus he arrives at the generaliza- 
tions that “(1) no sea-creature is less than two inches 
long” and, (2) “all sea-creatures have gills.” Such a 
scientist when told “there are plenty of sea-creatures under 
two inches long, only your net is not adapted to catch 
them” has no difficulty in dismissing the objector because, 
he’says, “anything uncatchable by my net is ipso facto out- 
side the scope of ichthyological knowledge. . . . In short, 
what my net can’t catch isn’t fish.” Now, says Mr. Ed- 
dington, the ichthyologist needs to study the conditions 
and limits of his own knowledge before he makes any 
generalizations as to what is or is not in the sea. 

Mr. Eddington calls his system “selective subjectivism.” 
The laws of physics, he says, “according to our conclu- 
sions .. . are a property of the frame of thought in which 
we represent our knowledge of the objective content, and 
thus far physics has been unable to discover any laws 
applying to the objective content itself.” The laws are 
exact, but their subject-matter is not events or things but 
probabilities. 

The entire “system of fundamental physical laws is in- 
deterministic.” Thus mechanism is discarded as an ulti- 
mate principle. “Demonic activity (volition) remains, 
though it is limited to certain centres in men and the 
higher animals. Prayer and propitiation may still influ- 
ence the course of physical phenomena when directed to 
these centres. We now think it ludicrous to imagine that 
rocks, sea and sky are animated by volitions such as we 
are aware of in ourselves. It would be thought even more 
ludicrous to imagine that the volitionless behaviour of 
rocks, sea and sky extends also to ourselves, were it not 
that we have scarcely yet recovered from the repressions 
of 250 years of deterministic physics.” 

Mr. Compton’s little book is done in simpler and more 
popular language but its point of view is essentially the 
same. He reminds us that man’s animal inheritance has 
not changed appreciably since history began. But when 
man is considered culturally rather than biologically the 
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case is different. “Pessimists to the contrary notwith- 
standing, the desire to promote the good of others is really 
the spirit which is responsible for most of the constructive 
work that men are doing.” 

Mr. Compton does not base his faith in human freedom 
on “the assumption of the validity of quantum mechanics.” 
He takes his stand for freedom on other grounds and 
then inquires “whether the recognized laws of physics are 
consistent with such freedom.” He concludes that “such 
physical laws as the conservation of energy and momen- 
tum, the initial conditions and past history, serve to define 
limits within which action is possible. Within these limits 
there may be a wide range wherein a man may do as he 
pleases without violating any physical law. That he 
actually does as he pleases is a matter of everyday ex- 
perience. A man’s pleasure, in other words consciousness, 
is thus an additional determining factor which supplements 
the physical laws in defining his actions.” F, E. J. 


Religious Trends in a Century of Hymns. By Benjamin 
Franklin Crawford. Carnegie, Pa., Carnegie Church Press, 
1938. $1.50. 

The author has made a comparative study of Methodist 
hymn books appearing in the years 1836, 1849, 1876, 
1905 and 1935 in order to determine changes in content 
from the point of view of both worship and doctrine. 
He finds a trend toward more formal and stately worship. 
A more ritualistic emphasis appears “through the intro- 
duction of chants, doxologies, amens, canticles, invoca- 
tions, hymns for morning and evening worship, prayers 
for worship, and benedictions.” Hymns with an emphasis 
on redemption and atonement have decreased markedly 
in number. In terms of idea content, there is more refer- 
ence to God than to Christ. The fatherhood of God, his 
goodness and mercy and his providence are emphasized. 

In general, doctrinal hymns seem to be on the decrease. 
In 1836 most of the hymns centered upon the five themes: 
sin, free grace, atonement of the cross, regeneration, and 
the witness of the spirit. In the most recent book the 
emphasis is upon man’s separation from God and his 
need for closer fellowship, upon “personal consecration to 
God through acceptance of the friendship of Jesus.” Em- 
phasis on human depravity and future punishment has 
practically disappeared. 

A change appears also in the function of the ministry, 
which is expressed more in terms of building the Kingdom 
of God than of rescuing souls from destruction. The 
institutions of Christianity are regarded as important 
“only as they serve the needs of the Kingdom.” A change 
is also noted from a conception of the future life as a 
place of rest or reward to eternal life in the service of 
God. There are more hymns for children and more 
dealing with family life, increased interest in special days 
and seasons, and a marked increase in the social aspects 
of the religious life. 


The author regards the hymnal as the layman’s Bible. 
Changes in hymns “fairly represent the trends in religion.” 
And the existence of such trends is salutary because a 
static religion cannot “perform its function in man’s 
culture.” F. E. J. 


Hymns for Worship. Edited by Murray Brooks and Helen 
Morton. New York. Association Press, 1939. $1.00 single 
copies; $80.00 100 copies. 

The editors of this volume say in their preface that one 
of the characteristics of the past ten years in colleges has 
been the increase of interest and participation in good 
music by college students. They further state that for 
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several college generations there has been a steady demand 
for a new hymnal that meets a high standard of musical 
quality for use in college chapels and by student groups 
of all kinds. This selection of hymns emphasizes not one 
but many traditions of thought and devotion within 
Christendom. The editors have chosen works that they 
believe have significance for the youth of today. In addi- 
tion to numerous hymns there are suggested orders of 
service and other worship materials, including numerous 
prayers from many sources. 


Education for Christian Marriage. Edited by A. S. Nash. 

New York, Macmillan Company, 1939. $2.50. 

The editor of this book who is joint secretary of the 
Church of England Moral Welfare Council has brought 
together a series of valuable chapters by various specialists, 
giving implications for family life from such disciplines 
as theology, sociology, psychology, medicine, and law. 
Holding that the Church lacks a Christian philosophy of 
sex, the authors attempt to present one. That the dis- 
cussion of the bases of ethical validity should be always 
consistent would doubtless be too much to expect in a 
book representing numerous contributors. Education for 
family life is thought of as necessary for modern youth 
and as a method for bringing the life of the Church into 
more intimate relation with the life of its people. The 
book is fortunately free from the illusion of over-simplicity 
of the marriage problem which has characterized some 
English and American books which seem to assume that 
if the sex problem is rightly understood, other matters 
will largely take care of themselves. These writers hold 
that the meaning of the sexual life is found in marriage. 
One of them says that the “sexual perception of a human 
being is decisively determined by the circumstances of 
the first sexual experience.” 

In various references to New Testament sources there 
are suggestions of an authoritarian point of view although 
in other places New Testament references to marriage, 
divorce and family relations receive careful evaluation. 

Medical and psycho-analytical interpretations are given, 
the former practical and helpful although at times rather 
positive on debated matters. The psycho-analytical ap- 
proach takes the reader into a world of relativity of 
thought and behavior. There is perhaps not entire free- 
dom from a subjective and speculative point of view which 
takes ideas that may be essentially concepts and treats 
them as if they were data. This, however, is a part of 
the problem of the psycho-analytical approach. 

The exposition of the English law of matrimony is 
quite technical and the chapter on “The History of Edu- 
cation in the Family in Western Europe” deals mainly 
with the form of the family and incidentally with its 
educational significance. Statements as to the social func- 
tion of the family and its significance in the life of the 
nation are followed by concrete illustrations of educational 
and counseling methods used by selected ministers in va- 
rious parts of England. L. F. W. 


The Y. M. C. A. and Social Need. By Owen E. Pence. New 
York, Association Press, 1939. $2.75. 


This book is one of the most remarkable accounts of 
an organization ever to be written by a participant. Some- 
times the employing organization sees to it that the views 
of employes never see the light of day. Also there are 
relatively few people who have either the capacity or 
the courage to make thorough appraisals of their own 
employers. 

Mr. Pence demonstrates that he has both the capacity 


and the courage. The press of the Y.M.C.A. publishes 
his product and William E. Speers, chairman of the 
National Council, contributes a Foreword. The author 
takes a sociological view in this “study of institutional 
adaptation.” He says that the volume is “not a compre- 
hensive history,” but he gives a good deal of history in 
connection with his “examination of certain internal and 
external factors that have made for continuity and for 
change in the organization under study.” 

Mr. Pence presents to the Association movement seven 
possible emphases or courses of action. They may, for 
example, permit the Association to drift; they may set 
up simply a service center—‘“this would be understand- 
able’—‘‘not an alluring prospect”; they may safeguard 
the historical religious tradition and ‘fit their present 
ministry into this pattern—‘this would be unworthy”; 
they may put their emphasis on informal education and 
recreation and contribute to a happy and useful citizen- 
ship—“this would be naive”; they may accept a maturing 
sense of community and fit the Association into its 
pattern—‘“this would be generous”; they may seek new 
insight into the affairs and concerns of modern youth 
in their relation to contemporary culture and enlist them 
in experimentation for social reconstruction, which might 
even be “the chief implication of the present day for the 
resources claimed for religion” —‘“this would be strategic” ; 
they may think of the Association as a part of a true 
world community above class, race or nation, “affirma- 
tively Christian rather than material and secular”—“this 
would be genuinely creative and courageous”. B. Y. L. 


Words That Won the War. By James R. Mock and Cedric 
ee Princeton, N. J., Princeton University Press, 1939, 


This study of the work of the Creel Committee on 
Public Information during the World War is peculiarly 
timely. The authors describe the way in which the 
Committee was organized and its legal powers; its work 
in this country through news stories and posters, brief 
addresses by the “Four-Minute Men,” the movies, his- 
torical material for the schools, the labor movement, and 
work among the foreign-born; and the work of the Com- 
mittee abroad. The writers conclude that Mr. Creel was 
“one of the most ‘oversold’ men in America on the very 
doctrines he preached.” The stereotypes the CPI gave 
us during the World War are still visible “not only in 
the popular conception of World War history but also 
in official thinking about ‘holding fast the inner lines’ if 
America should become involved in the new European 
War.” No new technique or channel of propaganda, 
they say, has been suggested “which was not at least 
tried by the CPI.” The work done by it in Latin- 
America could be carried on by the present Division of 
Cultural Relations in the State Department “under the 
stimulus of increased international excitement.” And “on 
the home front, the CPI is the clearly recognizable model 
for practically every plan of government public relations 
in the event of war.” 

Even the reader who remembers more or less of the 
wartime propaganda in this country is likely to be amazed 
at the far-reaching work that was done abroad. Par- 
ticularly painful here is the way in which theories of the 
standard on which propaganda was to be carried on were 
gradually given up as the need for more and more pres- 
sure was felt. Whether or not Wilson knew the pro- 
visions of the secret treaties before the end of the war is, 
according to the authors, “almost unimportant” in view 
of the fact that he “realized the Allies were with him 
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only until the last shot was fired, and that then they 
were to be against him.” 

He knew this, but “he thought that he could win.” 
In England, France, and Italy the CPI attempted to 
“acquaint the people of those countries with the war 
aims of America, and to gain their support, over the 
heads of their own governments, for a peace of modera- 
tion and hope, not a peace of vengeance and Old World 
nationalism.” I. M. C. 


American Labor. By Herbert Harris. New Haven, Conn., 


Yale University Press, 1939. $3.75. 

This volume contains a valuable popular exposition of 
the rise and growth of the American labor movement. 
The story is well told and for most people should prove 
quite as interesting as a novel. 

The struggle that workers in various industries have 
had to win recognition for collective bargaining has met 
with forms of opposition usually offered to revolutionary 
movements. Some opponents of labor organizations have 
conceded that businesslike collective bargaining is a 
counterpoise to revolution. But there are still areas in 
many industries where workers seeking collective bar- 
gaining through organizations and representatives of their 
own choosing meet with the same sort of opposition as 
they did when workers first sought to organize. 

Furthermore, it is still an open question whether the 
workers will be allowed under capitalism to organize and 
bargain collectively in a businesslike way or whether they 
will meet with an organized opposition more revolutionary 
than organized workers have been. Scattered through 
the book are many evidences that this is a live issue. 

Some employers have demonstrated that cooperative 
relations with organized workers offer a way of resolving 
the issue, at least to a large extent. It remains to be 
seen, however, whether the great majority of employers 
will be good enough industrial statesmen to give their 
employes a cooperative collective status, to share with 
them the responsibility of steadily improving working and 
living conditions of the workers, and to agree that 
workers in a democracy should have an economic status 
commensurate with their political status. 


Labor and Democracy. By William Green. Princeton, N. J., 

Princeton University Press, 1939. $2.50. 

In this volume the author has depicted his personal 
experiences as a wage earner and as a labor leader who 
has played an important part in the development of the 
American labor movement in the coal mining industry 
and as a president of the American Federation of Labor. 

It furnishes the rank and file of workers and general 
readers a basis for understanding the difficulties organized 
workers have had to overcome in obtaining a status for 
collective bargaining. It also portrays the important 
part the labor movement has played in extending some 
semblance of democracy to industry and in providing 
support of democratic political action as a means of 
establishing social welfare measures. A. E. S. 


The Bible of the World. Edited by Robert O. Ballou, New 

York, The Viking Press, 1939. $5.00. 

Here are selections from the scriptures of seven re- 
ligions. The lengthiest quotations are from the Jewish 
Christian Bible in the King James version, including 
apocryphal writings of both the Old and the New Testa- 
ments. Mr. Ballou is a publicist who recently wrote 
“This I Believe.” In the compilation of The Bible of the 
World he had the collaboration of Friedrich Spiegelberg 
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and Horace L. Friess, both of Columbia University. The 
compiler aimed to provide a treasury of literature, a 
guide to spiritual teachings and a force for tolerance in 
the modern world. 

In presenting the King James version of the Jewish 
Christian Bible all chapter and verse numbers have been 
omitted. The gospels are divided into (1) “The Life 
and Acts of Jesus” and (2) “The Sermons and Sayings 
of Jesus.” In most instances the life of Christ is nar- 
rated by selecting portions of one or another of the 
gospels, but on such subjects as the Last Supper or the 
Crucifixion, quotations from several are printed in 
succession. 

The other quotations are from the sacred writings of 
Buddhism, Mohammedanism, Hinduism, Zoroastrianism, 
Confucianism and Taoism. B. Y. L. 


The Church and Adult Education. By Bernard E. Meland. 
New York, American Association for Adult Education, 
1939. $1.00. 

Here is reporting about religious adult education in 
process of the kind that only a philosopher could do. 
The title is No. 16 in a series of studies in “The Social 
Significance of Adult Education in the United States.” 
This brief work is divided into three sections. It opens 
with “moods and trends” and touches on some of the 
critical issues that are raised when this age-old institution 
of the church confronts current events. Part II, the 
largest of the three, gives glimpses of a wide variety of 
work under way. Here descriptions are given of Jewish, 
Catholic and Protestant work. In the final part on 
“Comparisons with Conclusions” there is a consideration 
of the basic issue involved in the relationship between a 
philosophy that emphasizes individual excellence and one 
that emphasizes corporate achievement. Professor Me- 
land, who is head of the Department of Religion at 
Pomona College, thinks that in a well-rounded philosophy 
these emphases are complementary. a Y. 4. 


American Foundations and Their Fields. Compiled by Geneva 
oi ee New York, Raymond Rich Associates, 1939. 
This book is an outgrowth of an earlier series of studies 

published in 1930, 1931 and 1934 by the Twentieth Cen- 

tury Fund. The chief value of the book probably lies in 

the comparative data presented covering the period 1930 

to 1937, the last year for which full figures are tabulated 

in the book. 

The flow of foundation funds for 1931-1937, as mea- 
sured by the grants of 60 foundations, shows that total 
appropriations for 1937 were 31.3 per cent less than in 
1931. The chief gains were in expenditures for publica- 
tions, and for projects related to government and public 
administration, international relations, economics and 
aviation. A minor increase is recorded for the humanities, 
whereas every other interest shows a decline, in some 
instances very marked. Grants for religion were 86.9 
per cent less in 1937 than in 1931, this percentage of 
loss being larger than for any other field. The grants 
for engineering declined 55.4 per cent, for child welfare 
47.7 per cent, for social welfare 32 per cent, for education 
30.9 per cent, for medical and public health 24.4 per cent. 
When compared with the total decline of 31.3 per cent 
it will be seen that the decline in the grants for education 
and social welfare was about the average for all founda- 
tions for the whole period. 

A group of 121 foundations in existence in 1937 re- 
ported capital assets amounting to $945,443,637.10. The 
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total study includes data on 243 foundations located in 
30 states, but complete information was not available 
from all of them. The compiler notes that over the years 
an increasing proportion of American foundations have 
cooperated in supplying information. It should be noted 
that it is still possible for a foundation professing to be 
interested in some aspect of human welfare to refuse to 
make public pertinent information in regard to its finances 
and activities. 


The Church Faces the World. Edited by Samuel McCrea 
Cavert. New York, Round Table Press, 1939. $1.50. 
This little volume grew out of the discussions of a 

commission of American Christians in preparation for the 

meeting of the International Missionary Council in 

Madras, India, in December, 1938. This group was asked 

to “study and report upon the relation of the Church to 

the changing economic and social order.”” Each major 
topic was assigned to a member of the commission for 
more intensive study. While the author of each chapter 
bears sole responsibility for the views expressed, each 
essay has been subjected to the criticism of the whole 
group and revised in the light of that criticism. The 
topics discussed and the authors are as follows: “New 

Emphases in Christian Social Teaching,” by John C. 

Bennett; “The Social Significance of Christianity,” by 

H. Richard Niebuhr; “The Social Function of the 

Church,” by Samuel McCrea Cavert; “The Church and 

the Community,” by John H. Reisner; “Church and 

Community in Relation to Education,” by F. Ernest 

Johnson; “The Church and the Family,” by L. Foster 

Wood; “The Church and the Politico-Economic Situa- 

tion,” by A. J. Muste; “The Church and the Consumers’ 

Cooperative Movement,” by Benson Y. Landis; “The 

Church and Problems of Race,” by Allan Knight Chal- 

mers; “The Significance of the American Experience for 

the Younger Churches,” by Luman J. Shafer. Thus, the 
book includes consideration of both the general problems 
of Christian social teaching and of its application to 

specific problems. I. M. C. 


Planning ard Administration of Unemployment Compensation 
in the United States. By Bryce M. Stewart. New York, 
Industrial Relations Counselors, 1938. $4.00. 

Here is an extensive survey of the development and 
operation of our unemployment compensation which re- 
veals the merits of our system but discusses frankly the 
defects which must be remedied before we can provide 
adequately for unemployment and relate unemployment 
compensation to other provisions for social insecurity. 

The author concludes that there is definite need for a 
national unified system as contrasted to our present di- 
verse systems in the various states. He predicts that 
“complete reconstruction on a national basis will come, 
either by the evolutionary process or by drastic revision 
in a time of stress.” In the meantime the volume should 
be a great aid to all concerned with administration of the 
present system or with its revision. A 2. & 


Wasted Manpower. By Corrington Gill. New York, W. W. 

Norton & Co., Inc., 1939. $2.75. 

As assistant commissioner of the Works Projects Ad- 
ministration the author has had close contact with the 
problem of administering relief since 1933. He has made 
available important data bearing upon policy and pro- 
cedure during a most eventful period of American history. 
Here the reader will find not only reasons for and the 


results of relief programs but a discussion of the problem 
of making use of wasted manpower. 

Mr. Gill believes that a program of public works should 
be a “permanent part of our public investment program.” 
It creates wealth and helps business to recover from the 
downswing of the business cycle. He insists that “such 
public investment does not compete with private invest- 
ment but encourages it.” 

Furthermore, “this country cannot afford, nor should 
it tolerate, a continued waste of manpower resulting from 
economic stagnation.” The joint efforts of industry and 
government are required to achieve “the maximum of 
employment and economic and social security.” 

In the past this country could not save enough. The 
problem now is to find “outlets for our huge savings. 
If private outlets are lacking, public investments must 
absorb these funds” and “excess savings must somehow 
find their way into the incomes of consumers in order 
to bolster up purchasing power.” A. & & 


Documents on American Foreign Relations. Edited by S. 
Shepard Jones and Denys P. Myers. Boston, World Peace 
Foundation, 1939. $3.75 


This is the first of a series of annual volumes of docu- 
ments bearing on American foreign policy. It is planned 
that in the autumn of each year a volume will be issued 
giving the record of the previous year. The present book 
covers 1938 and the first six months of 1939. The main 
subjects treated are “principles and policy,” relations with 
foreign states, and “national action”—national defense and 
neutrality legislation. The material reprinted includes 
presidential messages and addresses, statements by offi- 
cials of the State Department, the Declaration of the Pan- 
American Conference at Lima and resolutions adopted by 
it, correspondence of the State Department with other 
countries, statements by ambassadors or ministers of 
other countries on topics of importance in American for- 
eign relations, the text of treaties, etc. I. M. C. 


Company Plans For Employe Promotions. By Helen Baker. 
Princeton, N. J., Industrial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, 1939. 75 cents. 

This study of promotion programs in representative 
companies is particularly timely. Rapid recovery in busi- 
ness may reveal that many concerns have neglected to 
provide for adequate training of supervisory personnel 
to replace those who drop out and to increase the number 
needed for efficient and extensive operations. 

Such plans offer hope to the more capable employes 
that merit will be recognized and rewarded by better jobs. 
The study is a very definite contribution to the encour- 
agement of better management. A. E.S. 


The Church and the Family. New York, The National 
Council, Protestant Episcopal Church (281 Fourth Ave.), 1939. 
50 cents. 

Here are papers presented at the latest Episcopal Social 
Work Conference. A very extensive program is covered 
in an inexpensive booklet. The materials are published 
under the following themes: “The Family and the Church 
in a Democracy,” “Youth in a Democracy,” “Preparation 
for the Next Family,” “Growth in Family Life.” Among 
the contributors are Dr. Samuel McCrea Cavert, general 
secretary of the Federal Council, on “Religion in a De- 
mocracy,” Miriam Van Waters on “Youth in a Democ- 
racy,” Spencer Miller, Jr., on “The Church and its Lay 
Worker under the Social Security Act.” 
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